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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


AESTHETICS AND THE LOOKS OF THINGS * 


ANY questions of aesthetics are concerned with the looks 

of things or with appearances. ‘‘In at least the simpler 
eases,’’ says J. O. Urmson,! we are interested in ‘‘the way the 
object . . . looks, the way it sounds, smells, tastes or feels.’’ Some- 
times it is claimed that an aesthetic approach to things is always 
concerned with looks or appearances; more strongly still, that only 
appearances are relevant. Vincent Tomas, discussing the special 
case of aesthetic vision,? say8 that when we see things with ‘‘ordi- 
nary vision’’ we notice the things, but do not notice how they 
appear or look; but ‘‘ When we see things aesthetically, our atten- 
tion is directed toward appearances and we do not particularly 
notice the thing that presents the appearance, nor do we care what, 
if anything, it is that appears ... the question of reality does 
not arise.’’ This he believes ‘‘formulates a necessary, though not 
a sufficient, condition of aesthetic vision.’’ He adds that ‘‘the 
distinction between ‘appearing so-and-so’ and ‘being so-and-so,’ ”’ 
which for the practical man and ‘‘the common way’’ of perceiving 
‘is of first importance,’’ is ‘‘of no importance’’ for the aesthetic 
perceiver. These are interesting claims; but Appearance and 
Reality are a shifty couple, liable to multiply senses on the sly. 
I want first, therefore, to elucidate some senses in which a claim 
like Tomas’ about appearances and aesthetic vision may and may 
not be taken. Later, broadening the discussion to include not only 
how an object looks but how it feels, ete., I shall suggest that only 
certain looks, feels, ete. can be ultimate grounds of aesthetic ad- 
miration. 

Even at the outset, one way of taking Tomas’ words which 
would render his claim false springs to mind. We try hard, 
rightly, to see what paintings and statues are really like, what their 
characteristics really are, not what they might appear to a casual 

*To be presented in the symposium on ‘‘ Aesthetics’’ at the 56th annual 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, at Co- 
lumbia University, December 30, 1959. 

1‘*What Makes a Situation Aesthetie?’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp. Vol. 
XXXI. 

2** Aesthetic Vision,’’ The Philosophical Review, January 1959. 
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or careless observer to be. Of course, Tomas tries to make clear 
how his remarks quoted are to be taken, and, up to a point at least, 
I believe the broad bearing of his thesis is correct. But some 
of his examples and formulations tend to suggest much less plau- 
sible interpretations of the thesis; I think, therefore, that if we are 
to assess the claim that attention to appearances is a necessary 
condition of aesthetic vision, we must examine the senses that ‘ap- 
pearances’ can and cannot bear. In any case, since the subject 
is liable to confusion and is of interest in its own right, I want to 
make independently and in greater detail a number of distinctions. 

I begin with some of the examples Tomas uses to illustrate looks 
or appearances; in each case he suggests that by ‘‘the common 
way’’ of seeing we fail to notice these appearances. The implica- 
tion is therefore that, for the aesthetic way of seeing, we are re- 
quired to notice them. In reading a newspaper one commonly 
does not notice ‘‘how the letters look,’’ that is, (1) ‘‘whether, in 
the Times, a ‘t’ appears short ... or long,’’ or (2a) ‘‘whether 
an ‘o’ has a fat and jolly look or a lean and hungry look.’’ I 
wish to distinguish (1) from (2a), though Tomas does not ex- 
plicitly do so. (3) The ordinary perceiver does not notice that a 
dark cloud may be ‘‘very like a whale.’’ (4) A penny from one 
angle ‘‘will appear, or look, round,’’ from another, elliptical; a 
white dress in sunlight looks white, at another time, blue-grey. 
We ordinarily do not notice these apparent variations of sensible 
qualities. (5) ‘‘The appearance of a man and the appearance of 
a portrait of a man could be identical’’; one might look just like 
the other, the same description of features and coloring might apply 
to each. One might even be mistaken for the other. (6) I shall 
add a further distinction, not discussed by Tomas, but suggested by, 
and perhaps the most normal understanding of, the pair of phrases 
he mentions, ‘‘appearing so-and-so’’ and ‘‘being so-and-so.’’ This 
is the distinction between the penny which merely looks elliptical 
but is round, or the dress which merely looks bluish but is white. 
Other senses of ‘looks’ and ‘appearances’ are relevant to aesthetics ; 
but this is enough to begin. 

The foregoing senses vary greatly. If aesthetic vision requires 
attention to appearances in one.sense, it may wot require it in an- 
other. For instance, we can dispose of sense (3), the ‘‘very like 
a whale’’ example, at once. To notice that a cloud has the ap- 
pearance of a whale is to note a (fanciful) resemblance. But 
noticing resemblances is certainly not necessary for aesthetic vision. 
We may comment appreciatively on a building or statue by men- 
tioning its mass, solidity, or grandeur; these are primary aesthetic 
observations. We might perhaps (though we rarely do) say ‘‘it’s 
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like a whale (or a mountain) ’’; but such remarks are of a secondary 
kind, neither necessary nor self-explanatory. If someone uses them 
we ask ‘‘ Why ?’’ or ‘‘ How do you mean?,’’ and the reply is, ‘‘ Well, 
it has an extraordinary solidity and grandeur.’’ These are the im- 
portant features, and we note them independently of seeing re- 
semblances to whales, ete. 

Consider next example (1). Truly we often do not notice how 
the letters in a newspaper look. But if asked to describe how they 
look, we are being asked whether they are tong or short, round or 
oval, straight or slanting. Failing to notice their appearance is 
failing to notice what their features, colors, shapes are. Appear- 
ance in sense (1) simply consists of the visible features (features 
that appear or show) which a thing actually has. It is the sense 
(or part of it, see below) in which we praise, or the police issue 
a description of, a person’s appearance. We exclude from such a 
description the features (e.g., ‘‘a greyish face’’) that someone or 
something might merely appear to have under unusual lighting 
or from odd angles. Similarly, it would be foolish if, asked sud- 
denly to describe how the letter ‘t’ in the newspaper looked, we 
held it at an angle and replied ‘‘very short and dumpy.’’ ‘Ap- 
pearance’ here then concerns the reality, is what we usually con- 
trast with ‘mere appearance,’ and falls, for a familiar use of those 
expressions, on the side of ‘‘ being so-and-so,’’ not of ‘‘appearing so- 
and-so.’’ This is surely the most obvious sense suggested by the 
newspaper letters example. It contrasts sharply with sense (6) 
which I introduced: the penny is round and merely looks elliptical, 
the grass is green and merely looks blue-grey under the trees. ‘Ap- 
pearance’ in (6), or ‘the look it has,’ includes only visual char- 
acteristics the object does not really possess. 

I have isolated these possible meanings of ‘appearance’ in order 
to make clearer in what senses the dictum ‘‘aesthetie vision requires 
attention to appearances’’ might be taken. But though one normal 
interpretation of the newspaper example might suggest that the 
dictum is concerned with sense (1), and though the emphasis on 
‘‘appearing so-and-so’’ as against ‘‘ being so-and-so’’ might suggest 
on the contrary that it concerns sense (6), Tomas’ claim is not 
really concerned with just one or other of these senses. For in- 
stance, the examples of (4), which include both cireular and 
elliptical appearances of the penny, obviously involve a broader 
sense which embraces both the real visual qualities of (1) and 
the apparent qualities of (6). Sense (4) then, despite other pos- 
sible interpretations of examples, is obviotsly nearer the sense of 
‘appearances’ Tomas intended. 

There are several other kinds of ‘looks.’ One is illustrated 
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by (2a) above, ‘‘the ‘o’ looks fat and jolly’’; another (2b) by ‘‘the 
building has a top-heavy (solid) look,*’ ‘‘the car looks fast’’; an- 
other again (2c) by ‘‘the picture has a warm look.’’ In these new 
examples, the contrast between ‘looks’ and ‘is’ is not a contrast 
between the thing’s appearance in unusual conditions and its ap- 
pearance in normal conditions. If a thing is red, that is still part 
of its appearance ; but when something is fast or top-heavy, this is 
not part of its appearance (ef. ‘intelligent’ and ‘intelligent-look- 
ing’). Being white and merely looking white are both appearances 
in the broad sense (4), but it is only looking top-heavy that is an 
appearance at all. However, these new examples also differ among 
themselves. A building might really be top-heavy or a ear fast. 
A picture or a color might even really be warm (e.g., if standing 
in the sun) as well as having a warm look; nevertheless this is very 
different, because ‘fast look’ connects closely with appearances or 
expectations of speed whereas warm colors are not usually or ex- 
pected to be literally warm. But a ‘t’ could not literally be hungry 
or an ‘o’ jolly. Notice also that all these looks grotiped under 
(2) can themselves be veridical or non-veridical, real or apparent; 
the contrast of (1) and (6) applies to them. A building that does 
not really look top-heavy might look this way in a mist or from 
an unusual angle. 

When the looks just discussed are veridical, they form part, 
along with (1), of the appearance of a thing in the ‘police descrip- 
tion’ sense, and when non-veridical, they may be grouped with (6). 
Moreover, together with (4), which was the totality of real and 
non-veridical sensible qualities (red, elliptical, ete.), they help to 
make up the still wider class (5). Indeed, (5) ineludes much else 
besides ; e.g., having ‘‘a mustache and small beard’’ is an appear- 
ance of both men and portraits which Tomas mentions. Thus, 
(5) is the broadest sense we have listed, consisting of real and 
non-veridical looks of all kinds. 

We can now ask whether the thesis that aesthetic vision requires 
attention to appearances is acceptable, and with these distinctions 
behind us we can understand it more clearly by seeing in which 
senses it is not true. Will anything narrower than (5) suffice? 
Clearly sense (6) will not do; aesthetic vision does not require 
attention simply to mere appearances. With works of art we must 
attend to real looks or appearance. We look at pictures and 
statues in good light and judge them on their ‘intrinsic’ qualities, 
not for qualities lent them accidentally by tricks of lighting. This 
might lead us to conclude that aesthetic vision requires attention 
to appearances only in sense (1). But our everyday aesthetic 
experiences prove this conclusion false; the appearances we find 
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beautiful are usually heavily dependent on sun and shadow, ete. 
It is not the uniform green of the field but the apparent variation 
of color that matters. If one wanted to give sense to sayings 
‘like ‘‘beauty is in the object’? and ‘‘beauty lies in mere appear- 
ances, in the eye of the observer,’’ the case of art tends to favor 
the former, that of nature the latter. But even with art there 
are exceptions; eye-shadows in the uniformly white marble of a 
statue are important, so are shadows and fore-shortening of figures 
high on a building or column, the colors of an altar piece may be 
adapted to the dim light of the church, and the pigment a painter 
uses may be dictated by how it looks when surrounded by the 
other colors on the canvas. 

Of the multiple senses of ‘looks’ and ‘appearances’ mentioned, 
then, only the widest is suitable for the dictum under discussion. 
Anything less renders it false. But even interpreted thus, is it 
true? For it implies that all cases of aesthetic vision require at- 
tention to appearances. If we hold tightly to vision, I think it is 
true, indeed analytic. To take a visual aesthetic interest in any- 
thing, we must certainly be concerned with what appears, can be 
seen. (Parallel arguments hold for aesthetic listening, touch, or 
smell.) The interest of the claim, in part, lies in making clear, as 
I have tried to do, what exactly ‘appearances’ must mean. Other- 


wise it might be taken to imply that we are never interested in 
what really is; but I have shown that this is false. Taken in one 
obvious way, ‘‘we do not particularly notice the thing that presents 


9 


the appearance’’ is untenable. Notice too, in passing, that if we 
replace ‘aesthetic vision’ by ‘aesthetic interest,’ the dictum does 
not hold. In literature we are not mainly concerned with appear- 
ances in the sense outlined; elsewhere too. The comment that two 
people are perfectly suited, each setting off the other, might be an 
aesthetic one; but it concerns their characters, temperaments, or 
interests, not appearances. 

I want also to comment briefly on the further claim that for 
aesthetic vision ‘‘the question of reality never arises’’ and that we 
are not concerned with something ‘‘being so-and-so.’’ I have 
given one sense in which this is false. In another sense it is doubt- 
less true: with looks of the restricted types falling under (2), the 
question whether something is warm, fast, or top-heavy never 
arises. But the view Tomas intends seems different again. The 
question of reality which he holds never arises for aesthetic vision 
is, I think, the question ‘‘ What is it?’’ or ‘‘Is it reallya... %,’’ 
a question of classification or identification. But such questions 
do seem to arise often. We might distinguish three cases. (i) 
Tomas’ example, ‘‘Is it a penny or a subway token?’’; we might 
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add ‘‘Is it a tie or a girl’s sash?,’’ ‘‘Is it a man or a bearded lady?”’ 
(ii) Speaking of a painting, ‘‘Is it a bunch of flowers, a rocky 
landscape, or purely non-representational?’’ (iii) ‘‘Is it a man 
or a portrait?,’’ ‘‘Is it a painting or a view through a window?”’ 
The third is Tomas’ main concern. I shall comment on this only. 
Some features we may remark on aesthetically, independently of 
the question whether the object is a painting or the real thing; e.g., 
‘‘the colors are rich and varied,’’ ‘‘the face is serene (ecstatic, 
sad).’’ But there are also appreciative comments we can make 
on the one but not on the other. Comments (in tones of admira- 
tion) like ‘‘it really lives,’’ ‘‘it has the very air of life about it,”’ 
‘*so powerful as to be more than real’’ (and these do not mean 
merely ‘‘lifelike’’) are not infrequently made about statues and 
portraits. ‘‘You can almost see the clouds and spray flying, 
almost taste the salt air’’ and ‘‘it has such depth’’ can be said 
about seascapes and landscapes but not about seaside and country. 
If some aesthetic comments on the looks of things can be made only 
when we know we are dealing with works of art, the question of 
reality in the sense indicated does arise. Perhaps Tomas did not 
mean to deny this. Perhaps he meant that after such questions 
are answered, no further concern with whether it is a real man 
or a portrait arises. From then on we care only about how it looks. 
But this, I have said, is analytic for aesthetic vision; it seems 
misleading to express it by saying that the question of reality never 
arises. 

I have given a partial elucidation of the claim that attention to 
appearances is a necessary condition of aesthetic vision. I want 
now to take up the further question, which of the many appearances 
and qualities of things (not necessarily visual only) can one ad- 
mire (or disapprove) aesthetically ? 

Tomas says that attention to appearances is not a sufficient 
condition of aesthetic vision, and this is, broadly speaking, true. 
Noticing the appearance of a white dress in shadow or a penny at 
an angle does not entail that one has looked with an aesthetic eye. 
But it is not always true. There are some qualities, typically 
aesthetic ones, the very noticing of which does betoken an aesthetic 
eye. If one notices how graceful, delicate, or elegant something is 
or appears, this is sufficient to prove ipso facto that one’s vision 
has been in some degree aesthetic. And there are many other 
typically aesthetic qualities and appearances. Many (but not all) 
are noted by using certain expressions in a metaphorical or quasi- 
metaphorical way. If someone describes a letter as ‘jolly’ or 
a painting as ‘warm,’ ‘placid,’ or ‘violent,’ speaks of the ‘dull 
glow’ of a velvet, or of ‘rich’ or ‘vehement’ colors (as opposed to 
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saying simply ‘‘it’s red,’’ ‘‘it’s angular,’’ ‘‘it has a mat surface’’), 
his way of talking and the features he has noticed again indicate 
some degree of aesthetic sensitivity. If we are to discern and 
comment on certain qualities at all, some degree of aesthetic sensi- 
tivity is required. With perfect eyesight and intelligence but 
without this sensitivity, people do not see these qualities or make 
these comments. I cannot discuss these aesthetic qualities further 
here.’ It is to the qualities and appearances that remain, aside 
from these ‘typically aesthetic’ ones, that I wish to confine my 
attention from now on. For there are many appearances that we 
do not need an aesthetic eye to notice. Anyone might be brought 
to see that things are smooth, white, square, transparent, or regular, 
that white looks bluish-grey in shadow, or that things look elliptical 
or trapezoid from certain angles. Yet though the noticing of these 
qualities does not itself require aesthetic sensitivity, many of them 
‘ nevertheless can be admired aesthetically. Here we are noticing 
not ‘typically aesthetic’ features, but ordinary features in a certain 
way, with admiration, delight, or distaste. It seems not so much 
what as how we notice that makes our attention aesthetic. This 
often shows in the way we remark on these qualities. ‘‘It is very 
smooth,’’ said in a scientific or matter-of-fact tone, does not indicate 
aesthetic interest. ‘‘It’s so smooth (so wonderfully smooth, ete.),’’ 
said with admiration, usually has an aesthetic ring. 

Now the point I want to make about these qualities the noticing 
of which does not require aesthetic sensitivity is that, out of their 
great variety, only certain ones can be admired aesthetically for 
themselves. Urmson says, rightly, that the ‘‘really basic’’ grounds 
for aesthetic admiration or evaluation often consist in the looks, 
feel, ete., of things; ‘‘Things may have sensible qualities which 
affect us favourably or unfavourably with no ulterior grounds.’’ 
But there are limits to the qualities which can sensibly serve as 
ultimate grounds for aesthetic judgments, in much the same way as 
a man’s height cannot be of moral interest. Aestheticians some- 
times speak as though, by simply changing to an aesthetic approach 
or ‘contemplation,’ we can value or admire for itself any quality 
or appearance; but this is not so. There are, first, those looks and 
qualities we can admire in things for themselves, smoothness, high 
gloss, simplicity, translucence, and so on; no further explanation 
or justification is needed. We can express admiration by ‘‘it’s so 
smooth (highly polished, bright, pale, soft, pure, regular, trans- 
parent, clear, simple, intricate, vivid).’’ We can qualify these 

8I have said something on this topic elsewhere; see The Philosophical 
Review, October 1959. 
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remarks by suitable adverbs: ‘beautifully,’ ‘wonderfully.’ (We 
ean do this too with some colors: ‘‘It’s so blue (green, white)’’; 
but see below.) Secondly, there are qualities that cannot stand 
alone as basic grounds; ‘‘it’s so (wonderfully) angular’’ seems to 
eall for explanation in a way ‘‘so smooth’’ and ‘‘so brilliant’’ do 
not. But an explanation can often be supplied by a linkage with 
qualities that can stand alone aesthetically: ‘‘ Well, its angularity 
makes it so forbidding, violent, grotesque.’’ We can admire 
smoothness just for itself, but we cannot admire angularity tout 
court. And there may, thirdly, be some qualities where no linkage 
ean be provided and which we cannot admire aesthetically at all. 
There is something logically very odd about saying ‘‘It’s so (won- 
derfully, beautifully) elliptical, equilateral, serrated, ete.’’ 

As an aside here it is interesting to ask where colors stand in 
this regard. They seem frequentl, to be the object of aesthetic 
admiration. Yet I believe we do not admire colors for themselves 
as we do brilliance, smoothness, or softness. In admiring colors 
we make use of two forms of words: ‘‘it is so (beautifully) blue,”’ 
and ‘‘it is such a beautiful blue.’’ These expressions have different 
uses. I believe that when we use the former there has to be some 
special context; we can say ‘‘the sky (lake, sea) is so wonderfully 
blue’’ but not ‘‘her dress is so wonderfully blue.’’ ‘‘So blue’”’ 
(said admiringly) seems to be used of objects that are supposed 
at their best or most typical to be blue. ‘‘So wonderfully brown 
(red, pink) ’’ as expressions of admiration sound somewhat strange ; 
they call up a context less readily. But if we supply one, all is 
well: ‘‘Those apples, so wonderfully red,’’ ‘‘The flesh, so pink.”’ 
I wonder, therefore, whether the possibility of admiring colors 
by using expressions like ‘‘so blue’’ always depends on some con- 
nection and fittingness to subject-matter. It does not otherwise 
seem comprehensible to praise something just for its blueness or 
greenness. We praise fields for being so green, but not vases 
or pictures for being so green, or blue, or red. But we can praise 
things for being pure, soft, smooth, colorful, and bright, inde- 
pendently of special subject matter. The second expression, how- 
ever, ‘‘such a beautiful color,’’ ‘‘a beautiful blue,’’ is not neces- 
sarily related to the typical or expected colors of things. We don’t 
say ‘‘Her dress is so beautifully blue,’’ but we may say ‘‘It is 
such a beautiful blue.’’ Here, then, we might seem to admire a 
color, simpliciter, after all. But I believe this is still not so. 
“It’s such a wonderful blue’”’ calls for ‘‘In what way ?’’ or ‘‘ How?”’ 
(just as ‘‘a wonderful texture’’ calls for ‘‘so smooth’’ or ‘‘so 
soft’’). We reply, ‘‘ Well, it’s such a delicate (cool, pure, bright) 
blue’’ or ‘‘such a rich (brilliant, vivid, flaming, cheerful) red.’’ 
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We admire a color for its character, the qualities it has, qualities 
which are capable of admiration tout court; it is not blueness we 
admire. But praise for smoothness, softness, purity, brilliance, or 
variety is not like this; such words do not require, but answer, 
questions like ‘‘In what way is it beautiful?’’ Colors then, de- 
spite appearances, seem not to be praised for themselves in the 
way some qualities are; we do not admire things simply for being 
blue or green. Rather we praise colors either for ‘suitability’ to 
subject, or for their qualities of warmth, purity, brilliance, glow, 
ete. 

I have suggested a threefold division of the qualities and ap- 
pearances I am discussing: we can take a favorable (or unfavor- 
able) aesthetic interest in some for themselves, in others only with 
a suitable explanation, in others, again, perhaps not at all. Is it 
possible to say why this is so, or find principles that mark off 
the first class from the other two? Urmson suggests some such 
principle for the restricted class of looks I called (2b) above, e.g., 
‘it looks fast’’; he says, ‘‘it is looking to possess some quality 
which is non-aesthetically desirable that matters.’ Whether this 
principle is too broad or too narrow I shall not stop to inquire. 
Certainly it seems that things might look to possess some non- 
aesthetically desirable qualities and yet not thereby be capable of 
being aesthetically admired, e.g., ‘‘it looks hygienic (sanitary, 
arable, fertile).’’ But it is not this class (2b) I am mainly con- 
sidering, but rather appearances like red, square, elliptical, smooth, 
soft, translucent, and brilliant. 

About them I shall merely make a suggestion of a quite vague 
and tentative kind. Is it, perhaps, that the qualities and appear- 
ances that can be admired aesthetically for themselves must be ones 
which somehow, putting aesthetic questions aside, are vitally in- 
volved in human experience? Awareness of and concern with 
warmth, light, brilliance, clarity, purity, regularity, cleanness, 
richness, softness, smoothness, and simplicity go deep into human 
life and interests. There is nothing artificial or accidental or super- 
ficial about them. ‘They are as basic as the passions, fear, anger, 
hope, pity, longing, eestasy, and despair, with which other aspects 
of art are concerned. By contrast, many of the qualities which, it 
seems, could not in themselves be ultimate grounds of aesthetic 
favor are abstract or specialized or artificial. ‘Equilateral,’ ‘ellipti- 
eal,’ and ‘square’ are of this sort; if we come across such qualities 
in nature they are of no special concern to us for themselves, any 
more than mere curiosities like a hexagonal stone or a rock that 
looks like a face. But we cannot survive without warmth, peace, 
energy; we cannot avoid anger, violence, fear; and we concern 
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ourselves deeply over purity, clarity, and simplicity. These are 
qualities we may value for themselves. Again, qualities like ser- 
rated, or hygienic, or sanitary are more specialized or peripheral, 
of interest less for themselves than for their instrumental value 
(contrast with them ‘sharp’ and ‘biting,’ ‘pure’ and ‘clean’). 
When we do praise something for being, e.g., fast-looking, we notice 
that ‘fast’ is not confined, like ‘hygienic,’ to its instrumental value; 
it suggests dash, bravado, a way of life valued for itself. As for 
eolors, while qualities like brilliance, light, and variety startle and 
attract us, and while warmth and purity mean much to us, redness 
as such means nothing to us. If it impresses us, it is by its 
vividness or brilliance or warmth, or else by what it indicates, sug- 
gests, or stands for, ripeness, richness, violence. 

This is, I know, vague and speculative. It is not an explanation 
of why we can value some qualities aesthetically and not others, 
but rather a comment on those qualities. It suggests that qualities 
that can be objects of aesthetic interest reflect our vital concerns 
and the sort of creatures we are. As we saw, to make a quality 
like angularity aesthetically acceptable, we link it with some of 
these deeper concerns, with what touches home; we say it is violent 
or energetic or menacing. More artificial, specialized, or abstract 
notions, or purely instrumental ones, can be linked up in this way 
only with greater difficulty, if at all. 

I do not know if these last vague comments throw any light 
upon the division between qualities that can and qualities that 
cannot be ultimate aesthetic grounds. In any ease, the suggestion 
might be worth exploring further and my hints replaced by some- 
thing more precise and adequate. But that there is such a division 
I am sure. Some qualities may be admired aesthetically without 
further explanation, but not others. It is sometimes said that 
what is aesthetically admired is wholly relative to a particular 
culture, and that other cultures might admire quite other things 
than we do. In its broadest sense I believe this is not so. If 
someone professed aesthetic admiration for equiangular or ellipti- 
eal appearances as such, this would not mark an unusual, seldom 
met with sensitivity on his part; we should not understand him. 
Similarly, we should be puzzled if we were told of a people who 
admired ellipses or redness as such; we should ask what significance 
these qualities had for them. We do not ask this of people who 
admire smoothness, fine finish, brilliance, simplicity, or softness. 
If we were asked to imagine ereatures who really do admire 
ellipticality or redness purely for themselves, it is not at all obvious 
that we could call their admiration aesthetic. For it to be so, 
these qualities, if my hints are correct, would have to be involved 
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in their vital interests in a way they are not in human life; that 
being so, it is not clear what kind of creatures we are being asked 
to imagine. 

I began by trying to elucidate the sense in which aesthetic 
vision requires attention to appearances. I then noted that there 
are appearances and qualities that require, as well as those that do 
not require, aesthetic sensitivity on our part if we are to notice 
them. Of the latter I said that only some can be admired for them- 
selves or serve as ultimate grounds for aesthetic admiration. And 
I offered a very tentative suggestion on why this is so. 

FRANK SIBLEY 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


APPEARANCE AND THE AESTHETIC ATTITUDE * 


HE concept of appearance has had a long career in the his- 
tory of aesthetics, going back, if not to Plato, at least to Kant. 
It achieved real celebrity, however, in Schiller’s Letters... In that 
illusive essay Schein becomes the material of Spiel, and the doctrine 
that appearance is the object of the aesthetic attitude is complete 
in outline. Something like that doctrine is to be found in in- 


numerable writers since, in the essays of Messrs. Tomas? and 


*To be presented in the symposium on ‘‘ Aesthetics?’ at the 56th annual 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, at 
Columbia University, December 30, 1959. 

1 Kant anticipates Schiller’s view in sec. 53 of the Critique of Judgment, 
tr. J. H. Bernard (New York: Hafner, 1951), p. 171. He says there that 
‘*(Poetry) plays with the illusion (spielt mit dem Schein), without deceiving 
by it... .’’ In his division of the arts in see. 51, p. 165, however, poetry is 
defined as ‘‘the art of conducting a free play of the imagination (ein 
unterhaltendes Spiel mit Ideen an) as if it were a serious business of the 
understanding.’’ It is painting which, p. 166, he identifies as the art of 
Sinnenschein. Schiller speaks in the 26th Letter of his Upon the Aesthetic 
Culture of Man, In a Series of Letters, in The Aesthetic Letters, Essays, and 
the Philosophical Letters of Schiller, tr. J. Weiss (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1845), p. 131, of ‘‘all the fine arts, generally, whose existence depends on 
show (alle schéne Kunst ... deren Wesen der Schein ist).’’ The notion 
ean be found in Hegel, but there and in Schopenhauer the notion of Erschein- 
ung is basic. It is surprising, then, to find in sec. 16 of Nietzsche, The Birth 
of Tragedy, tr. F. Golfing (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1956), p. 97, 
‘* Apollo embodies the transcendent genius of the principium individuationis ; 
through him alone is it possible to achieve redemption in illusion (Erldsung 
im Scheine) ; the mystical jubilation of Dionysus, on the other hand, breaks 
the spell of individuation and opens a path to the maternal womb of being 
(den Miittern des Seins).’’ 


2 V. Tomas ‘‘ Aesthetic Vision,’’ The Philosophical Review, January, 1959. 
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Sibley,? and most elaborately in Mrs. Langer’s Feeling and Form,* 
where she explicitly acknowledges an indebtedness to Schiller. Yet 
the doctrine has nowhere been given a satisfactory statement, and 
most of the formulations have only a tenuous and verbal connec- 
tion with one another. Tomas, for instance, and Mrs. Langer too, 
hold to a number of versions of the view (some actually incom- 
patible with one another), and it will be necessary to distinguish 
at least five distinct theses for discussion. Sibley has already 
made a large contribution to the effort, and I shall not hesitate to 
reiterate and expand some of his points. I find myself less at- 
tracted by the doctrine than he does, and dissatisfied with the way 
he formulates a number of points which are in essence acceptable. 


I 


Tomas cites a crucial passage from Schopenhauer® in which 
the aesthetic way of seeing things is distinguished from the ‘‘eom- 
mon’’ way, and seems to think that it is in the spirit of his own 


essay. But Schopenhauer, if he ranks with Kant and Schiller in 
conjuring the notion of an aesthetic attitude, differs from them and 
their tradition in thinking that the aesthetic attitude, far from 
being incompatible with the cognitive attitude, is in fact the 
highest form of it. As a consequence, the object of that attitude, 


‘*the what of things,’’ is not the sensory idea manifested but the 
Platonic Idea embodied. It is not the inspection of metaphysical 
Ideas but attention to the appearance of things that is the basis 
of the doctrine which we are to examine. 

Tomas ealls our attention to the generous variety of appear- 
ances which each object of our quotidian world freely presents for 
our delectation, only to be ignored, labeled, used. As if this kind 
of philistinism weren't enough, Tomas has to face the Ryles of the 
world, who insist that the penny, to stick to the consecrated ex- 
ample, looks round even from beside and above.* But surely 
Tomas would have to admit that if he announced without further 
ado that some penny looked elliptical, a most natural response 
would be for him to be told to look again, or to be asked how he 
supposes that it got that way. The statement that the penny 

3 F, Sibley, ‘‘Aesthetics and the Looks of Things,’’ The Journal of 
Philosophy, this issue. 

4S. K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1953). 

5 A, Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, tr. R. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957), I, p. 231. 


6G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
1949), p. 218. 
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appears elliptical from here at least does not imply that we take 
the penny to be ellipitical (although it does not imply that we 
don’t either). With some instructions designed to counteract the 
suggestion that it is the penny that appears elliptical, and after 
establishing that we may transform the verbal into the substantive 
form at will (which is not ordinarily sanctioned), we might grant 
Tomas that in certain circumstances the penny has an elliptical 
appearance in the sense that he wants. Having gone so far, | am 
not inclined to go any further and admit to Tomas that I think 
there is anything of aesthetic interest about pennies, still less about 
their appearances. In this got-up sense of appearances it seems 
to me that they are of no special interest to the aesthetics of nature. 
An attempt to cultivate an aesthetic attitude along these lines 
would not promote more looking and liking, but more squinting 
and staring. And, as Santayana says, staring at brute experience 
is the lot of madmen and idiots, not of the fine fleur of aesthetically 
sensitive mankind. When we consider the case of art proper 
this suggestion is even less appealing. Are we being asked to en- 
courage readers to make more remarks like, ‘‘I don’t care what 
the word meant to Shakespeare, that’s what it means to us,’’ or to 
join those sophisticated members of the international set who go 
through the museums with their sun glasses on? It could not be 
in this sense of looks or appearances that Tomas expects us to treat 
his ‘‘If looking at a picture and attending closely to how it looks 
is not really to be in the aesthetic attitude, then what on earth 
is?’’?? as a rhetorical question. 

I think Sibley is wrong in trying to sustain Tomas here. First 
of all I think he is wrong in supposing that there is in fact a sense 
of ‘‘appearance’’ which implies mere appearance. That office, as 
I have suggested, falls to auxiliary expressions, as in ‘‘just ap- 
pears,’’ ‘‘appears from here,’’ or ‘‘appears to me.’’ And these 
differ among themselves. ‘‘Appears from here’’ suggests that 
from here it will appear this way to you too, and it does not imply 
that the thing really isn’t the way it appears. Is this what is 
meant by a ‘‘mere’’ appearance? If so, this is quite a different 
matter from ‘‘appears to me’’ (and apparently only to me). The 
latter is what I should have supposed a ‘‘mere’’ appearance to 
be. If it is, I cannot think that ‘‘mere’’ appearances are of 
any importance whatever to aesthetics. I do not mean, however, 
to deny that ‘‘our’’ song may mean something very special to us, 
or even that a man might get to like the sight of his pink rats. 
It is clearly the ‘‘from here’’ type of (mere) appearance that 


7 Loc. cit., p. 63. 
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Sibley has in mind when he undertakes a defense of Tomas. He 
calls attention to the fact that the angel on the chancel screen is 
properly foreshortened (to follow his loose usage) only from be- 
low, and that only in certain light will the sculpture have the proper 
eye shadowing. These are not ‘‘subjective’’ appearances, certainly, 
and if they are public appearances obtained from the right spot 
and under the proper conditions they are, far from being mere 
appearances, the way the things actually look. Any art critic 
who assessed the angel on aesthetic grounds from a ladder in the 
nave or the sculpture when it was badly lit would be comparable 
to the man (brought to fame by Meier, Kant, and Croce) who 
examined the complexion of a rosy-cheeked maiden under a micro- 
scope. I do not wish, incidentally, to take the view, which many 
have taken, that between Meier’s microscopist and Malraux’s 
photographer there is no distinction to be drawn. Support may, 
I believe, be extended to the musée sans murs without surrender- 
ing the judgment that (mere) appearances have no real place in 
aesthetic theory. 
I] 


Sibley’s concession on this point is meant to apply only to a 
few special cases. The reason for not making it is, however, that if 
Sibley’s principle is admitted we shall immediately be precipitated 
into the widespread view that all art is an illusion or appearance. 
Sibley remarks, for instance, that ‘‘the pigment the painter uses 
may be dictated by how it looks when surrounded by other colors 
on the canvas.’’ The shade the green looks in the tube is the 
shade the green in the painting really is; the green as it appears 
in the picture is a ‘‘mere’’ appearance or illusion. This leads 
directly to the view that ‘‘really’’ the painting is the pigments 
arranged on the flat canvas; the green of the trees, the three- 
dimensional space they occupy, all that we should describe if we 
were asked to describe the picture, is but an appearance, even 
a ‘‘mere’’ appearance of the painting. Tomas is almost certainly 
thinking about things this way when he distinguishes between the 
‘*stimulus’’ object and its ‘‘appearance’’ and contends that ‘‘ when 
we see things aesthetically, our attention is directed toward appear- 
ances and we do not particularly notice the thing that presents the 
appearance, nor do we care what, if anything, it is that appears.’’ ® 
Of course, if the thing is the pigments, the physical words, the 
vibrations in the air, while the three-dimensional picture, the fugue, 
the tale is the appearance, mere appearance, or illusion, then when 
we are attending to the work of art we are paying primary, some- 


8 Ibid., p. 53. 
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times exclusive, attention to the appearance rather than to the 
thing. (Notice, incidentally, that we are now talking about one 
particular appearance. The mere appearance?) Mrs. Langer, who 
is also given to this notion, gives an extreme but revealing ex- 
pression of the kind of mistake which is behind it. ‘‘ All forces,’’ 
she says, ‘‘that cannot be scientifically established and measured 
must be regarded, from a philosophical standpoint, as illusory.’’ ® 
The argument for the two works of art relies on the very same 
principle as did the once prestigious argument for the two tables. 
The table isn’t really solid because it is penetrable by ‘‘scientific’’ 
gamma rays; the green in the painting isn’t real because it doesn’t 
match the green in what is now the ‘‘test’’ tube. If you pick a 
sufficiently irrelevant criterion of reality anything can be shown 
to be an illusion (as almost everything has been). This type of 
argument has no special interest for aesthetics, as can be seen by 
the fact that if we allow the equally valid two tables argument we 
could conclude that the common way of seeing pays ‘‘no attention 
to the thing but to the appearance.’’ If art is appearance in this 
sense, Tomas’ discovery that the aesthetic attitude is directed to 
appearance can be seen in its full trivality. It has not been dis- 
covered by studying aesthetic responses but by reading tired 
manuals of epistemology. 


Because Tomas wants to say that the aesthetic attitude is di- 
rected to appearances (as opposed to things) he must argue that 
when (in his example) Velasquez looks (aesthetically) at the pope 
he is looking at his appearance in a sense which excludes his looking 
at the pope himself. As a consequence, when Velasquez uses the 
phrase, ‘‘a man,’’ to describe what he sees he is using the word 


“cé »? 


man’’ in a special sense which applies only to appearances. 


Tomas seems to suppose that when we describe an appearance we 
cannot be describing the thing that appears that way. But, surely, 
when we describe a person’s appearance we describe the person. 
Even when we speak of the way things appear from unusual angles 
we are describing the way they appear. And these ‘‘appear- 
ances’’ are public and must not be compared (as Tomas compares 
them) with Macbeth’s seeing the dagger which, some producers of 
the play notwithstanding, is not. We do, of course, describe the 
appearance of the image on the screen and of the mirage on the 
horizon without describing the film image or the occasion of the 
mirage, but there is no analogy to these in the case of looking at the 
pope. So far there is no reason to suppose either that we are de- 
scribing the pope’s appearance but not the pope, or that the word 


® Op. cit., p. 188. 
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‘‘man’’ is being used in a peculiar sense. Next we must approach 
the question from the side of the portrait of the pope. We have 
already seen how Tomas has convinced himself that the portrait 
of the pope is only an appearance. (Of which we now get an 
appearance? Tomas speaks ambiguously of the appearance of the 
portrait.) He will now want to establish that when we describe 
the portrait as the portrait of a man we are using the word ‘‘man’”’ 
in the sense, already mentioned, which is peculiar to appearances. 
And so he observes that when you do say (being asked in the 
presence of the portrait what you see), ‘‘a man,’’ you are being 
misleading. Indeed, ‘‘to say the least (italics mine) misleading’’ 
if you are describing the ‘‘stimulus object.’’ But this is alarming. 
Nobody to whom you might actually make this remark in the 
presence of the portrait would conceivably be misled into thinking 
that you were saying that pigments and a piece of canvas are a real 
live man. (And if he were, how would the other sense of ‘‘man’’ 
avoid the difficulty, since he would still hear the very same physi- 
eal word? It might mitigate it.) Tomas now clinches his argu- 
ment by asserting that ‘‘in principle the appearance of the picture 
and the appearance of the pope could be identical,’’?° and this 
is why we can use the word in its narrow sense of them both. But 
surely, the reason we can, and do, use the word in its only (rele- 
vant) sense of them both is not that in principle they could be 
identical, but that in practice it is impossible that they should ever 
be confused with one another. 

Tomas’ motive for trying to convince us that in principle the 
appearance of the pope and the appearance of the portrait might 
be identical is that he thinks it a matter of indifference whether 
the appearance is an appearance of the one or the other. For 
aesthetic vision the question of reality does not arise, he avers, 
giving his own formulation of Kant’s notion that the aesthetic 
judgment is indifferent to existence and of Schiller’s that the 
claim to reality is actually repudiated. Even granting the pro- 
priety of the notion that the aesthetic situation can be analyzed into 
the presence or absence of some single property, it would seem 
fairly clear that the ‘‘property’’ of existence could not be it. Re- 
sponding aesthetically to a woman may involve not raising questions 
about her morals; it does not require ‘‘bracketing’’ her existence. 
Responding aesthetically to a pope might require the ‘‘remission’’ 
of papal polities; it would not entail meeting with equanimity the 
news that one had been gushing over a particularly startling crea- 
tion from Madame Tussaud’s. 

Objections arise even more pressingly from the side of art. 


10 Loc. cit., p. 57. 
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How could the question arise in the case of the non-representational 
arts? (I omit the consideration that a group of touring epistemolo- 
gists—sightseers—could raise the question of the existence of 
Chartres Cathedral at any moment.) And in those cases where 
we can make sense of the claim that the question of existence might 
arise, the point is not that the matter is one of indifference, but 
that it must normally be decided in the negative from the very 
start. (A better way of putting this point might be to say that the 
question of reality does not arise, if that form of expression had not 
been appropriated for Tomas’ purposes.) If the question of ex- 
istence were not decided in the negative from the start, how, as 
Sibley demands, could one say, for instance, ‘‘it has the very air 
of life about it’’? (The logical point remains even if we do have 
to imagine an offensive piece of trompe l’oeil art, or a philistine 
observer, to occasion it.) It would be absurd to admire the brilliant 
craftsmanship, the stylistic originality, the relationship to the tra- 
dition of an image which might turn out to be a real live man. In 
addition to being absurd it would be immoral. Hobbes would 
obviously be right in ascribing our pleasure in tragedy to sadism 
if it were not perfectly clear that the tragic events did not trans- 
pire. Nietzsche would have more right than he does to imply what 
he implies in saying that it is ‘‘at tragedies, bullfights, and eruci- 


fixions (that man) has so far felt best on earth.’’™ Afictonados 
to the contrary, the moment of truth is not an aesthetic moment. 
And the worst possible argument they might use in claiming that 
it is would be to suggest that the question of reality does not arise. 
If it did not this could not be a moment of truth. 


Ill 


Mrs. Langer’s view proceeds not from the notion that in the 
aesthetic experience we treat things as appearances, but rather from 
the notion that there is no other way to treat appearances than by 
adopting an aesthetic attitude toward them. For the Kantian tra- 
dition (if not for Kant) the aesthetic problem might be understood 
as that of adopting the aesthetic attitude toward objects which 
by their own nature might elicit an existential concern. For 
Mrs. Langer the problem is solved by adopting the theory that the 
artist creates an appearance which by its very nature could not 
sustain an existential interest. Kant’s formula ohne Interesse is 
displaced by Schiller’s Interesse am Schein. We guarantee an 
impractical attitude by taking it to impractical things. There are, 
of course, a number of senses in which Mrs. Langer might hold that 


11F, Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, tr. W. Kaufmann, in The 
Portable Nietzsche (New York: The Viking Press, 1954), p. 300. 
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the artist creates an appearance, senses which, unfortunately, Mrs. 
Langer fails to distinguish. The one which is specially relevant 
here is the sense in which she wants to say that a work of art is 
an appearance because of the features it has in common with such 
appearances as rainbows or shadows. Any object which does 
not meet the criteria of ‘‘scientific’’ reality is an appearance or 
illusion. Thus the impalpable rainbow, the weightless shadow, the 
inaccessible space of the picture make them all appearances. It is 
important, in passing, to distinguish this reason for calling the 
picture an appearance from the reason we examined in the last 
section (and which Mrs. Langer often seems to hold). Here we 
are saying that the picture is an appearance because its space 
lacks some dimension of physical space. There we were saying that 
it is an appearance because, really, there is no space at all, only 
pigments on canvas. 

One’s immediate reaction to this thesis is to object that after 
all it is based on the patent error of supposing that rainbows and 
shadows are appearances or illusions. They may be special types 
of objects, not material objects, but it does not follow from this 
that they are appearances or illusions. And it may appear that 
Mrs. Langer is prepared to deal with this objection since she herself 
points out that rainbows and shadows, and in consequence works of 
art may, alternatively, be considered ‘‘virtual’’ objects in the sci- 
entific sense—‘‘objects’’ which are real but are not real objects. 
It is at this point, however, that Mrs. Langer is guilty of perilous 
confusion. She does not distinguish the thesis that each work of 
art is an appearance or illusion, in the sense that it presents the 
appearance or gives the illusion of something, from the thesis that 
each work of art is a virtual object. That is to say, she confuses 
being virtually something with being virtually an object. I think 
she does this because her main example is painting, and in the 
case of painting the arguments which go to show that the space of 
the painting is only virtual space (can’t measure it) also go to 
show that the space of the picture is only a virtual object (can’t 
measure it). But, of course, it is not true, in general, that when 
something is virtually this or that it is a virtual object. It does 
not follow, for instance, that if Mrs. Langer is right in saying 
that dance is virtual gesture that the gesture of dance is thereby 
shown to be a virtual object. Perfectly ‘‘real’’ objects may give 
the appearance of, or virtually be, other objects. Either Mrs. 
Langer will have to argue that virtual gestures are virtual objects 
or she will have to admit that works of art are not all appearances 
in the sense of being virtual objects. I do not think that she should 
even want to argue the more modest thesis which on occasion she 
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suggests: that works of art function as virtual objects. What 
sense is a real gesture of despair perceived by, which is functionally 
irrelevant to the perception of a dance gesture? The repudiation 
of the thesis that art is an appearance in the sense of being a 
virtual object will be no great loss, however, for, after all, even if 
there is less to the existence of rainbows and shadows, even if 
all one can do is to look at them, is it inevitable that one will? It is 
easy to be negligent and unappreciative of shadows and rainbows, 
and guaranteeing that works of art are like them will not guarantee 
an aesthetic response. Because one can only look it does not fol- 
low that one will look, or that one will look appreciatively. 


IV 


It remains to consider Mrs. Langer’s view that a work of art is 
an appearance because it creates the appearance or gives the illusion 
of something. One might well object that it does not follow from 
the fact that something gives the appearance of (being) something 
that it is an appearance itself. Let us waive this objection, how- 
ever, and examine the view that every art does in fact create such 
an illusion or give such an appearance. Every work of painting 
or sculpture or architecture gives the illusion of space; every 
piece of music the illusion of time; every dance the illusion of 
gesture; every literary work the illusion of life. The task re- 
quires heroism but the path is clear. When an art does not ex- 
ploit illusion in all cases, either ignore the remaining cases, or deny 
that they exist; when the art never exploits illusion, discover 
some property which is present in every work of that art, and 
then declare it to be there only apparently. Thus we simply ig- 
nore those painters who have eschewed the illusion of space and 
frankly identified the pigments on the canvas with the painting. 
To them Mrs. Langer would doubtless reply: ‘‘To keep the virtual 
and the actual materials separate is not easy for anyone without 
philosophical training.’’** Sculpture is said to give the appearance 
of life. This might seem plausible enough if only living beings 
were represented, but what are we to say of the many distinguished 
modern sculptors in the constructivist tradition who have in some 
measure occasioned Ortega to observe ‘‘that it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that modern paintings and sculptures betray a real 
loathing of living forms and forms of living beings.’’** Mrs. 
Langer’s approach here is to take the bull by the horns. The ap- 

12 Op. cit., p. 181. 


13 J. Ortega y Gasset, The Dehumanization of Art (Garden City: Double- 
day and Co., 1956), p. 37. 
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pearance of life does not require the representation of it, the 
expression of biological feeling will suffice, and presumably we 
shall find it in the Gabos and the David Smiths if we look hard 
enough. In the case of the dance, where it might appear that 
gesture is always present, Mrs. Langer takes it into her head that 
gesture in the sense relevant to the dance requires self-expression, 
embraces Diderot’s paradox, and concludes that it is only the 
appearance of gesture which is actually present. While Isadora 
Duncan thought she was expressing herself she was only deceiving 
herself. In sum, it seems to me that Mrs. Langer’s taking of the 
high priori is both an impediment to genuine critical insight and, 
as usual with such constructions, unnecessarily ambitious. In- 
deed, one wonders at Mrs. Langer’s elaborate attempt to show that 
each work of art is an image of something when she herself has said 
early in her book ‘‘that the difference between images and actuali- 
ties is functional. That is why the character of an illusion may 
cling to works that do not represent anything.’’** If so, why this 
valiant attempt to establish that every work is indeed an image 
or appearance? Far better to avoid such sweeping assumptions, 
and investigate the techniques which do in fact make the arts 
function. 
V 


Certainly some looks are aspects of realities; some even exhaust 
them. A man with a mean look has it even if he is a saint. And it 
is downright absurd to suggest that a pretty-looking girl isn’t 
pretty. It is in this sense that the ‘o’ of Tomas’ Times has a fat 
look, and if attending to the looks of things is aesthetic it cannot 
be because there is any conflict or distinction between appearance 
and reality here. It is only in this sense of ‘‘look’’ that his ‘‘if 
looking at a picture and attending to how it looks is not really to be 
in the aesthetic attitude, then what on earth is?’’ is even plau- 
sible. Sibley, who joins Tomas in drawing no distinction between 
looks and appearances, goes so far as to say that, taken appropri- 
ately, the thesis is analytic. Of course, if the statement only means 
that it is necessary to look at a picture in order to have an aesthetic 
experience (of it), the thesis is not only analytie but trifling. I 
shall assume that this is not what is meant. Perhaps not ‘‘looking 
at it’’ but ‘‘attending to how it looks’’ is the operative phrase. 
And ‘‘attending to how it looks’’ (no easy phrase) would seem to 
mean attending to its looks (Tomas) or to its appearances (Sib- 
ley). But I am not sure that attending to looks or appearances 
ean be a necessary condition of aesthetic response. 


14 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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Tomas and Sibley are indifferent to any distinctions between 
‘‘looks’’ and ‘‘appears’’ and their cognates, and I should agree 
if they objected that there are exceptions and, indeed, that usage. 
is extremely fuzzy in this area. Yet I think it would be wrong. 
to conclude that nothing can be said. The natural way to rebut 
‘*he looks angry’’ is to deny that he does look angry, while the 
natural way to rebut ‘‘he appears angry”’ is to deny that he ¢s 
angry. ‘‘Looks’’ has primarily to do with the visual properties 
of things, ‘‘appears’’ with how they are taken to be in certain 
circumstances or on certain oceasions. (Of course, they may be 
taken to be the way they are.) Perhaps this is reflected in the 
distinction between a person’s looks and his appearance. His ap- 
pearance is relative to (now probably to his) circumstances and is 
different on different occasions. This is not true of his looks (or 
was not before plastic surgery). Tomas is right, I think, in speak- 
ing of the putative pudginess of the ‘o’ as'a look. He and Sibley 
are both wrong, however, if they think that the verbal and sub- 
stantive forms of these words may be shuffled with impunity. It 
does not follow from the fact that one appears angry that he has 
an angry appearance or look. Nor does it follow from the fact that 
one looks at something that what one looks at is a look. Figures 
appear in paintings and one may look at them, but it does not 
follow that they are looks or appearances (of the painting). And 
whether or not it follows, they are not looks or appearances. Is it 
clear that any pictures have looks or appearances? Some of them 
have a look, to be sure—an unfinished, a glazed, an elegant look. 
(To forestall objections: a glazed and elegant look.) But does 
every painting have a look? I am not sure that it does. And 
if it doesn’t, attending to looks (or appearances) could not be a 
necessary condition of having an aesthetic response. It is not even 
a necessary condition for having such a response in cases where 
there is a look. It is not necessary to attend to, but rather to 
ignore, the faded look of the Milan Last Supper in order to have 
an, or certainly, the aesthetic response to it. Interpreted one way 
Tomas’ thesis is trivially obvious, another, very probably false. 
Incidentally, if Tomas’ criterion is meant to apply, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to aesthetic experience in general, it might be well to point 
out that listening to music is not the same as listening to the way it 
sounds. It might sound far-off (key), or as if the hall were an 
echo chamber, but does all music sound some way, have a sound? 
And does the music have a far-off appearance? The mind boggles 
as we approach the literary arts. 

Although Tomas says that attending to appearances or looks 
is only a necessary condition of aesthetic experience his remarks 
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imply that he considers it a sufficient condition (‘‘If looking is not 
really ... then what... is?’’), and Sibley alludes anonymously to 
people who hold this view. The first version of Tomas’ thesis be- 
comes interesting if it is put forward as a sufficient condition of the 
aesthetic experience. Js looking (closely) at the picture sufficient? 
Are, then, the restorer, the curator, the dealer in the aesthetic at- 
titude whenever they happen to be looking at a painting? (They 
are probably still further from it when they are looking closely.) 
And even if one were looking from where one should, and with 
honorable intentions, is this enough? Does looking (no matter 
how closely) suffice even for the notation of all the ‘‘visual’’ 
features—color relationships and significant repetitions? It is 
even less plausible that it could account for the response to struc- 
ture, tone, theme. Seeing the point requires more than looking at 
it. The aesthetic attitude is an illusion and art a reality. 
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